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PARIS EXPOSITION ARCHITECTURE 

Architecturally this great fair will be stamped a relative failure. 
One especially interested in this subject may judge from the pictures 
and photographs which have already come to hand. It is a failure in 
comparison with, the Chicago Exposition of 1893, and even the Paris 




THE FRENCH COURT OF HONOR (CHAMPS DE MARS) 
On the day of Inauguration 



Exposition of 1889. The exposition this year is a disappointment 
when the significance of the architectural result is considered, for 
a great concerted effort of this kind nearly always expresses the state 
of mind of the people from whom it emanates. 

What is the matter with this architecture? may be asked. It is 
decadent. Most of it rests on the scheme of the sober, classic style, 
but in detail and in composition it is so distorted, drawn out of shape, 
overloaded, as to be hardly recognizable as having had a respectable 
ancestor. 
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In going to the Chicago fair from the railway one received the 
impression of having trailed through dirty streets and alleys to get 
in. There was no realization of what was to be seen until well into 
the grounds. He had to pass much of architectural rubbish and mis- 
fits before he came to what was probably the greatest architectural 
picture that has ever been produced as an organic whole from a single 




THE WATER CASTLE (LE CHATEAU D'EAU) 

scheme. I refer to the Court of Honor and its tributary surroundings. 
The architecture of the World's Fair, so far as it was dominated by the 
spirit of the great organization which brought it about, was eminently 
sane and correct without being held firmly in the hand of classic pre- 
cedent. There was enough of freedom and a sense of the picturesque, 
and at times of the dramatic, to give it a distinctive character of our 
time and our people. 

The French Exposition of 1889 was an unpretentious affair com- 
' pared with that of the present year. It was smaller in area, less com- 
prehensive in its scheme, and architecturally relatively quiet, though 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



there were evidences of the effervescing spirit which has covered the 
buildings of this year with a heavy coating of architectural froth. On 
the other hand, the exposition of 1889 left behind it a monument 
growing out of this age of steel which this year finds no counterpart 
in artistic sanity or originality, the Eiffel Tower. 

The eminent failure of this architecture is not so much what it is 
as what it pretends. There is every indication that this is a supreme 




THE GRAND PALACE OF THE FINE ARTS 
On the site of the old Palais de 1'Industrie 



effort on the part of a nation, one which has been accountable in 
a modern world for the greatest artistic triumphs. The spirit of this 
exposition was: "Now see what we will do. We have the greatest 
architectural school in the world, great galleries of painting and sculp- 
ture, and buildings which are preeminent. We, because of our history, 
our resource, our education, and our high spirit, will produce a mas- 
terpiece in architecture." This was the opening statement, and now 
we have the result. Think of it as one will, a nation tells the truth 
about itself in its architecture. For better or worse, the truth will 
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out in building, by an individual or a nation. The Paris Exposition 
has a surrounding of art, has a setting which finds no artistic parallel 
in the world. In front of the great entrance is the Louvre and the 
Garden of the Tuileries, bordered by the Seine and the Rue de Rivoli. 
The Place de la Concorde has the beautiful bridge and the Chamber 
of Deputies on one side, and other government buildings on the other. 
And then there is the beginning of the exposition itself — the Champs 




THE MONUMENTAL ENTRANCE TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION 



Elysees, looking to the Arc de Triomphe, and yet farther to the Troca- 
dero and the Eiffel Tower. It is a question in my mind if this general 
aspect, easily the greatest in the world, has been improved by the 
exposition work of the last few years on the Champs Elysees and the 
territory beyond. 

The principal entrance, the one which is given monumental signifi- 
cance in its architectural treatment, is from the Place de la Concorde. 
There is in it, of course, a suggestion of an early classic motive, but 
without technical knowledge on this subject one will fail to recognize 
it. It is at once flamboyant and rococo in spirit. It is quite as 




PAVILION OF THE CITY OF PARIS 




BRIDGE OF THE INVALIDES AND THE STREET OF THE NATIONS 
Italy. Turkey. United States. Austria. 
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debased as the architecture of the Louis. It shows wonderful dex- 
terity in rendering and construction, but on the other hand, a fantastic 
pretense and an insincere glitter which obliterates all character. It is 
an effort to be unusual without having anything to be unusual about. 
A few months of sober thought will, in all probability, proclaim 
the Alexandrian Bridge as one of the least interesting of the promi- 




ALEXANDER III. BRIDGE, LOOKING TOWARD THE STREET OF THE NATIONS 



nent bridges on the Seine. Nevertheless, it is the result of a supreme 
effort with the examples which have gone before. Its outline is beau- 
tiful, but it is overloaded with meaningless decoration which does not 
decorate and suggests architectural millinery. A view from this 
bridge shows structures of a character which pervade all the ground. 
There is, a mass of towers, gables, dormers, domes, minarets, spindles, 
flagstaffs, balustrades, all covered with a fluttering mass of streamers, 
flags, and pennants. In some of the great buildings there is a feature, 
or an attempt to feature, every thirty feet. There are towers and ends 
growing out of all kinds of unexpected places. There are pediments 
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in all kinds of variety, but all are distorted. None are in natural 
form. A straight line is never used where a circle or a distorted 
curve can be injected; and where the straight line is used, it is inter- 
rupted with numerous cartouches and ornaments, which are intended 
only to bring about interruption and unrest. In confirmation of this, 
let one look at photographs of the Chateau d'Eau, the Palace of Fine 
Arts, or a picture looking into the Esplanade des Invalides. It would 
be a mere repetition and variation of expression, conveying always the 
same idea, to go more into detail and name others of the principal 
structures. If one questions the general statement that this architec- 
ture is debased, let one take the recent issues of the weekly maga- 
zines, and compare the exposition buildings with even the modern 
parts of the Louvre, the government buildings near the Place de la Con- 
corde, or even the rather ornate Trocadero, and see how relatively 
dignified these structures appear. These earlier structures, which are 
among the most ornate in the world, sink by comparison into relative 
sanity and simplicity. 

The United States pavilion cannot be said to be debased; it is 
merely crude and common. It is architecture in the raw. 

There is something about this architecture which reminds one of 
the Dreyfus trial. There it was not Dreyfus who was being tried but 
the French people. Here the French people are on trial again in 
what might be a great artistic expression. 

Louis H. Gibson. 

AMERICAN SCULPTURE AT THE EXPOSITION, I. 

The exposition catalogue enumerates about 1,546 works of sculp- 
ture, of which 640 pieces are French and 70 are American. Our pro- 
portion is modest, and in the grand total so small a number must 
.needs be of unusual excellence in order to make itself felt at all. 
Fortunately a few of these works are of conspicuous size, and still 
more fortunately the workmanship of nearly all is so notably good 
that the American exhibit is by no means lost in this vast arena of 
struggling figures. Indeed, I may say more. In worthy, dignified 
mastery of the sculptor's art, as in painting, there is no question but 
that the United States stands next to France. I do not suppose that 
the Italians, the Germans, and the Russians would concede this, and 
it is unfortunate that we show so few marbles as backing to our pre- 
tensions. May distance excuse us in this regard? After all, it is not 
so much a question of the material used as it is of the conception and 
its expression in sculptural terms. Our works are nearly all in plas- 
ter — like the majority of the French sculptures — but a good cast is 
infinitely preferable to a bad marble, which, fairly clamoring with its 



